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Views of the Month 


NAACP Doesn't Wear Sheets 
MONTGOMERY, ALABAMA—Thurgood Marshall, chief counsel 
of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People, attacked a recent statement by Gov. James Byrnes of South 
Carolina which compared the NAACP with the Ku Klux Klan. 
“How low can you get,’”’ Mr. Marshall queried, “when you com- 
pare a law-abiding group with the most disloyal group I know 
about? 
“Our group meets in the open, we don’t wear sheets and we 
tell our plans for all to hear,” Mr. Marshall told 4,500 delegates 
to the Alabama State Teachers’ Association. 


Howard Law School Endangered 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—The Bureau of the Budget has cut out 

the item providing for the building of a separate edifice for 
Howard University’s Law School. This building is needed so much 
that, according to the accreditation committee of the American Bar 
Association, the school may be discredited unless it is built. 

The Baltimore Afro-American asks, “Is the loss of accredita- 
tion the price Howard University Law School will have to pay be- 
cause its brilliant graduates and faculty members have been promi- 
nent in the bitter fight against segregated schools?” 


More Direct Loans for Housing Urged 

ASHINGTON, D. C.—James G. Thimmes, chairman of the CIO 

housing committee, said in testimony prepared for the Senate 
Banking Committee that little housing is being built for families 
with incomes from $2,500 to $6,000 which can pay rent of from 
$40 to $90 a month. Families with less than $3,000 a year comprise 
about 31 per cent of the non-farm population and, he said, “in our 
opinion require public housing to secure adequate family shelter.” 

The CIO spokesman said the proposal for 40-year loans with- 
out down payments on low-priced homes would not help large 
cities because the $7,600 limit would not build a home in most 
areas, _He-said that the further limitation of such loans to families 
displaced on relocation projects “would guarantee that the pro- 
gram would never get off the ground.” 


D. C. Unemployed in Need 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Commissioner K. F. Camalier has urged 
_the District Commissioners to ask for $90,000 to meet rising 

costs of public assistance due to unemployment. City relief agencies, 

both public and private, are pressed by increased demands. 


Columbia Honors Peter Claver 
ARTAGENA, COLOMBIA—Colombian Catholics will commemo- 
rate this year the third centenary of the death of St. Peter 
Claver, the Spanish-born Jesuit who in 1896 was proclaimed patron 
of all Catholic missions among Negroes. The saint died at Carta- 
gena in 1654, worn out by 40 years of self-sacrificing work on 
behalf of Negro slaves, meeting almost every slave-ship that came 
into port to help its unhappy victims. 

St. Peter Claver was born at Verdu, near Barcelona. He be- 
came a Jesuit in 1609 and was stationed in Majorca. He was in- 
spired by St. Alphonsus Rodriguez to go to America. (The Catholic 
Interracial Friendship House in Washington, D. C., is named after 
this saint.) 


First Lady of Panama Cites Bias 
ARACAS, VENEZUELA—Mrs. Cecilia Panel de Remon, wife 
of the president of Panama, at the recent Pan-American con- 
ference charged that the United States itself was fostering Com- 
munism by refusing to abolish racial discrimination in the Canal 
Zone. She proposed a resolution which was adopted by the con- 
ference members 19 to 1 and which favored the abolition of racial 
discrimination as the most effective way of combatting Commu- 
nism. The U. S. voted in favor of it’ The only vote against was 
from Guatemala which objected to the phrase about Communism. 


No Home Loans for Builders 
ALTIMORE, MD.—According to the NAHB Correlator for 
March, the National Association Home Builders is interested 
in filling a large and profitable demand for new homes among col- 
ored people since the white housing market is reaching the satura- 
_ tion point. However, 40 per cent of the NAHB members reported 
that they were unable to obtain adequate financing for such proj- 
ects. Banks, building and loan associations and insurance com- 
panies in city after city, their survey showed, were not interested 
in supplying necessary capital, even though agencies of the Fed- 
eral government were guaranteeing repayment, 


Negro North Pole Co-Discoverer 
Honored by Explorers 
YORK, N. Y.—Matt Henson, Negro co-discoverer with Adm. 
Peary of the North Pole, addressed the American Explorers’ 
Club at its 50th anniversary which marked the 45th anniversary 
of the North Pole discovery on April 6. Mr, Henson is now 87 


} years old. 


Chicago, Illinois, May, 1954. 


A Plea For Fair Financin 


Negroes Able to Buy Homes 
Often Can't Get Mortgages 


By Robert R. Taylor 
(Reprinted by permission from 
WORK, Chicago) 
D=EZ” IN THE HEART of the 

Negro is the American tradi- 
tion of home ownership. 

A man I know was on relief 

in the city of Chicago from 1932 


to 1935. But in 1936 he procured 


employment with the Chicago 
Transit Company, and by 1940 
he had saved $2,500 and began 
a small grocery business. 

Nine years later he had saved 
$9,000 and contracted to buy a 
three-apartment building for 
$18,000—with a down payment 
of $9,000. He borrowed another 
$9,000 and today has the loan 
paid off in full. 

This is typical of the men who 
fought their way from the relief 
rolls of the thirties and today 
as well on the way to debt-free 
homes. 

Back in 1945 I spoke at a 
small church about the impor- 
tance of saving to buy a home 
by starting with as little as one 
dollar. The next morning a man 
walked into our office with one 
dollar and opened a savings ac- 
count. He had a wife and five 
children and operated a crane at 
the Int’l Harvester Company. 

He saved one to ten dollars 


No Difference 

“We have financed over 
1,500 minority housing units 
in our territory in the last five 
years and hope to do more. 
Out of the 12,000 loans we 
service there is no difference 
in delinquency ratios between 
White and Negro borrowers.” 
—Maurice R. Massey, ZIr., 
president of the People’s 
Bond and Mortgage Company, 
Philadelphia. 


every week for six years. By 
January, 1951, he had accumu- 
lated sufficient savings to make 
a down payment on an attrac- 
ti¥é six-room house. He has 
lived in his new home three 
years, and every single payment 
of interest, principal, taxes and 
insurance has been met punctu- 
ally. 

Hundreds of similar experi- 
ences can be drawn from our 
files which would emphasize my 
central point that the Negrc is 
anxious to own his own home 
and is faithful to his obligation. 
That is why home ownership by 
Negroes since 1940 has risen 129 
per cent as compared with an 
increase among all other Ameri- 
cans of 81 per cent. 


Not ONLY are Negroes anx- 

ious to own their own homes, 
but many of them can now af- 
ford to become home owners. 
Beginning with World War I, 
and even more in World War II, 
Negroes—both men and women, 
skilled .and unskilled—have se- 
cured a foothold in industry, To- 
day, they are regular wage earn- 
ers, part and parcel of our labor 
force in the sprawling steel 
mills, in packing houses, in auto 
production, - construction, rail- 
roads, and shipyards, and re- 
cently in machinery and elec- 
tronic plants. 

In the ‘last ten‘ years large 
segments of the Negro popula- 
tion have been elevated to mid- 
dle income bracket. The rise of 
the Negro workingman in indus- 
try, business and the professions 
has written a great chapter in 
the economic development of the 
Negroes. 

T° FINANCE their homes Ne- 
groes need a mortgage loan 
from a savings and loan associa- 


St. Joseph and Our Lord May 
5 is the feast of St. Joseph, Pa- 
tron of the Church, 


tion, a bank, or some other 
agency. Many banks and sav- 
ings and loan associations do not 
grant mortgages to Negroes. 

The savings and loan industry 
possesses a power which can 
improve housing for Negroes. A 
lending policy which will not dis- 
criminate against any person be- 
cause of his race or nationality 
will help greatly to ease the 
housing shortage among Ne- 
groes. Such a policy would grant 
loans to qualified, responsible 
persons in all minorify groups. 

When extended an opportu- 
nity to buy a good home in an 
attractive neighborhood upon 
reasonable terms, the Negro 
family will honor its obligations 
and maintain property with an 
amazingly high degree of fidel- 
ity. 

My own experience in devel- 
oping programs of home owner- 
ship and rental housing is dupli- 

(Continued on Page 8)- 


Texas Archbishop Cuts School Racial Bars 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS — - 


Archbishop Robert E. Lucey of 
San Antonio in a pastoral letter 
to all pastors in his archdiocese 
directed, “Henceforth no Cath- 
olic child may be refused ad- 
mittance to any school main- 
tained by the Archdiocese 
merely for reasons of color, race 
or poverty.” 

The Archbishop specifies that 
students applying for admission 
to archdiocesan schools who 
possess the necessary qualifica- 
tions of morality and academic 
standing may no longer be de- 
nied a Christian education be- 
cause of their color. 

A recent survey of elementary 
and high schools in the archdio- 
cese indicated that Negro pupils 
have been enrolled in a number 
of institutions for the past sev- 
eral years. All three Catholic 
colleges in the archdiocese in- 
clude Negro students as well as 
those of other non-Caucasian 
races on both graduate and un- 
der-graduate levels. 


Stressing the fact that during 
his tenure of office in San An- 
tonio, he has urged “clergy and 
laity, in season and out of sea- 
son,” to stop the sin of racial 
segregation, Archbishop Lucey 
stated it is obvious that “most 
encouraging progress has been 
made.” : 

The letter further said that it 
is the duty of Catholics to lead 
and not follow in the fields of 
socia] justice and social charity. 
Citing the fact that secular gov- 
ernment, military leaders and 
private organizations have done 
much to eliminate segregation 
and discrimination, Archbishop 
Lucey said that the day of racial 
injustice has passed. 

The text of the Archbishop’s 
letter follows: 

“Since my coming among you 
13 years ago I have urged 
clergy and laity, in season and 
out of season, to stop the sin of 
racial segregation and to treat 
all human beings as children of 
God. It is quite obvious that 


most encouraging progress has 
been made. 

“In the field of morality and 
particularly in the field of social 
justice and social charity Cath- 
olics should lead, not follow. If 
secular government, military 
leaders and private organiza- 
tions can eliminate the sins of 
segregation and discrimination 
we can-do so, too. Certain un- 
Christian attitudes on the part 
of our people have been tol- 
erated by moral theologians ‘for 
the time being.’ The day of 
racial injustice has passed. The 
day of Christ-like charity has 
arrived. 

“Henceforth, no Catholic child 
may be refused admittance to 
any school maintained by the 
archdiocese merely for reasons 
of color, race_or poverty. Stu- 
dents applying to our schools 
who possess the necessary qual- 
ifications of morality and acad- 
emic standing may no longer 
be denied a Christian education 
because of their color,” 
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Must We Be H-Bomb Barbarians? 


ARBARIANS” WAS THE WORD USED BY SOME HIGH 
INDIAN OFFICIALS in their comments on the hydrogen 
bomb explosion in the Pacific. Prime Minister Nehru in a speech 
to his Parliament called upon non-atomic nations to protest further 
tests and to urge prohibition of the bomb. He said, “It is of great 
concern to us that Asia and her peoples appear to be always near- 
est these .. . experiments and their fearsome consequences.” 

It is unthinkable that we should use this bomb deliberately 
on human beings. Innocent non-combatants must not be killed in 
war and the H-bomb makes no pretense of sparing them. Minds 
refuse in horror to face what would happen if one of our cities 
or one in Asia were destroyed. 

Prompt evacuation would be impossible in our large cities. 
Ordinary rush-hour traffic taxes them to the limit. Then we at 
Friendship House think especially of the difficulties Negroes might 
encounter in finding places to stay if they did manage to get out 
of the city. A hydrogen bomb attack might soften prejudiced 
hearts in homes or hospitals. And it might not. 

IMPLE,” A COLORED CHARACTER in The CHICAGO DE- 

FENDER, wonders if he will be able to get into even a 
“colored” bomb shelter in the South. He’s afraid the white people 
will get there first and won’t want him. 

We could not justify the use of the H-bomb on the poverty- 
stricken, overcrowded and oppressed people of Communist-con- 
trolled countries. They have had no real choice in their govern- 
ment and therefore most of them are not responsible for its actions. 
If we are attacked they are our fellow-sufferers who were suffering 
before we were. 

An atomic or hydrogen bomb Stcined on Asia to support 
French colonial rule would lose Asia for the West more surely 
than anything else we can do. 

There is nothing which compels us to use every diabolical 
weapon our minds can conceive, even if any atheistic enemy should 
choose to do so. We can refuse to use the H-bomb as Leonardo 
da Vinci refused to build a submarine because it could be used 
wrongly. Let us use our free will as a Christian nation and not 
scandalize and destroy the earth. 


Congressmen Need Eye-Opener 
WEE WISH THAT FOR JUST ONE DAY THE CONGRESS- 
MEN who voted to kill public housing appropriations as well 
as the members of the powerful real estate lobby in Washington 
could work at the public housing authority office in any of our 
large cities. They could visit the dwellings of people who desper- 
ately need decent housing. They could see the cards telling of hun- 
dreds of families who have been waiting for years in hope of some 
day obtaining a place at a fair rent in a public housing unit. 

They might visit the family we wrote about recently which 
is still living dangerously in a half-burned house. Its story has 
been on one of those cards for well over a year. But there are 
many other families which have been waiting even longer and also 
in very bad living quarters. 

They could hear from the fathers of many families that they 
make very low wages and have to pay a big slice out of their 
wages for slum housing. They would see that the city must pay 
rent for other families. We know of. one family for which welfare 
authorities must pay $100 a month for one large room with no 
running water. Thirty people share the bath and kitchen. Public 
housing could save the city money in such cases, as well as pre- 
venting the need for expensive hospital and jail care for victims 
of overcrowded slum conditions. 

The congressmen who voted against public housing disregarded 
the recommendations of Pres. Eisenhower and many experts who 
know the need of hundreds of thousands of American families for 
decent homes, but they can’t afford profits for private housing. 
But we still feel that if they could actually see the families who 
need public housing and the conditions in which they now live 
that their voting would be more humane. 


House Kills Home Hopes of. Poor 
CRUEL AND SHORTSIGHTED ACTION of the House of 

Representatives in voting down Pres. Eisenhower’s program 
for 35,000 new public housing units is a terrible setback for cities 
which are trying to clear slums and find decent homes for their 
low-income families. The public housing had the support of many 
conservative industrialists, bankers, builders and other persons 
who, as the Chicago Sun-Times said, “had not too long ago re- 
garded public housing as ‘socialistic’.” They see it now as a neces- 
sary step to make a place for the displaced families before clear- 
ing out the slums which are choking our large cities. 

The Senate should restore the public housing provision and 
give the House a chance to correct its mistake. 

The provision whereby the government would insure 40-year 
mortgages with no down payment on Be, up to $7,600 in price 
won't be much help to larg a & e and lot could .not 


and 
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“There is never a crack in the ivory tower 
Or a hinge to groan in the house of gold 
Or a leaf of the rose in the wind to wither 


And She grows young as the world grows oid. 

A Woman clothed with the sun returning 

To clothe the sun when the sun is cold.” 
—G. K. Chesterton 





ticular matter. We feel that we 
have a mission to preach by 
example. Only the example has 
been effective thus far. Words 
and words of description, 
Whether oral or written, have 
sometimes clouded the issues. 
Furthermore, bias is a very real 
thing here. We sense it in so 
many ways. A biased. reader 
will not understand what we are 
doing. If the reader is a South- 
erner, it will hurt rather than 
assist our work. 

We are certainly not afraid 
about having others know what 
we are doing. We would prefer, 
however, that they see what we 
are doing. Local atmosphere 
may seem to be an intangible 
but it is an important factor if 
our work here is to effect a 
permanent good. 

Nevertheless, here are the 
items: (1) White and Colored 
do work together. We have a 
White scoutmaster and a Col- 
ored assistant. 

(2) White and Colored have 
coffee together at the same table 
(a mortal sin down South)! 

(3) We have a White basket- 
ball coach and a Colored coach. 
(This caused a furore almost 
when we tried to obtain a gym 
at the Colored high school. We 
were refused because the coach 
is White.) 

(4) There is never any dis- 
tinction made at socials, on the 


"Mystical Rose" 





From “The Harvester’ 


Readers Write 


Good Example in 
Deep South 
Dear Editor: 

You ask about “things you 
have done which are unusual in 
the South.’* Perhaps the follow- 
ing items will be of some inter- 
est. May I add a word of cau- 
tion, however? Generally, we 
dislike any publicity in this par- 





be bought there at that price. As Rep. Yates, a Democrat from 
Illinois, said, “Can you imagine any mortgage company in the 
country lending money to a family earning less than $2,000 a 
year?” Still less could a family on relief get such a loan. 

So housing is still our most urgent problem with no relief in 
sight. 


K. of C. Could Appeal to Negroes 


LTHOUGH WE CONGRATULATE the Knights of Columbus on 

the riagnificent success of their campaign to spread our most 
precious gift of faith, we would like to make two observations on 
Supreme Knight Luke Hart’s comment, “Beyond any question this 
is the greatest apostolic endeavor laymen have ever undertaken 
both in its magnitude and in its results.” 

First, racial discrimination practiced by many Knights of 
Columbus councils has closed the ears of Negroes to their invitation 
to become Catholics. Over four million American Negroes are 
members of no church. Yet we believe that most of them believe 
in God. But they do not believe that He is in a church which 
separates the children of God by what Archbishop Lucey of San 
Antonio called recently “the sin of segregation.” A group which 
realizes the importance of each soul would not countenance such 
a sin in its ranks. 

The blackball system of election to membership in the K. of C. 
may be responsible for this in allowing what may be only one per- 
son to refuse membership to an otherwise qualified man because 
God made him with a dark skin. Maybe if the method of choosing 
new members were changed to a majority vote the results. would fit 
in better with the principles of the Church whose very name means 
it’s for all men. 

Our second point is that if this change of voting method brings 
no improvement then real lay apostles will want to convert them- 
selves to harmony with Catholic teaching. This may be done by 
praying for light and courage and then inviting fine Negro Catholic 
men to speak to their group. Through the Catholic Interracial 
Councils which operate in 23 American cities such speakers may be 
obtained. The national headquarters are at 20 Vesey Street in 
New York City. Or Friendship House, the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People or the Urban League will 
be glad to cooperate. 

Speakers may be figures in sports or in the professions. Such 
Negro men will make the members realize what an asset these 
Catholics would be to the K. of C, They have been terribly tried by 
segregation but their faith has not been found wanting as it is 
founded on the solid rock of the real Church and has not been 
blown down by the bad example of other Catholics. One Negro 
mother raised a fine family of professional people and religious in a 
Southern state by telling them, “Don’t let anyone or anything come 
between you and God.” 

We know many Knights of Columbus who can really be called 
great lay apostles when they overcome their refusal to accept 
Christ in His colored brothers. 
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bus, and at basketball games 
and, of course, in chapel. 

This may not seem too un- 
usual, but I assure you that it 
is here. A city ordinance makes 
it illegal for White to sit with 
Colored at public athletic events, 
Quietly we have ignored the or- 
dinance, Technically, we .could 
be arrested for such a thing. 

People who visit us, come to 
know us and see what we are 
doing are always understanding 
and sympathetic. People who 
hear about it most always are 
not only not understanding but 
often openly antagonistic. 

However, we do want to help 
your fine work. If there is any- 
thing we can do please call upon 
us, 

Fr. N. 
Protest "Aunt Jemima” 
Portland, Oregon 
Dear Editor: 

Maybe some of your readers 
might be interested in reading 
the letter below and then in 
sending their own protest to the 
Quaker Oats Company: 

R. H. 
The Quaker Oats Company, 
Merchandise Mart, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: 

A recent advertising demon- 
stration of Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cakes in an A. & P. store 
brought to a head a long- 
smouldering resentment I have 
had toward the exploitation of 
the “Aunt Jemima” stereotype 
for selling pancake flour. The 


name helps to keep alive the 
idea that most Negro women are 
the “mammy” type, which goes 
hand in hand with the idea that 
Negro men are made ‘ta be 
porters, and should all be called 
“George.” And, of course, both 
Negro men and wo ; use 
words like “temptilatin’ ”, iyi by? 

Long familiarity with | ‘the 
name (and the good pancakes) 
probably helped to keep the re- 
sentment somewhat subdued un- 
til I saw a Negro woman 
dressed in the garb which typi- 
fies masters and slaves—supe- 
rior and inferior races. Then I 
felt humiliated and ashamed, 
and decided it was time to let 
the company know how some of 
us feel. The booklet on “New 
Temptilatin’ Recipes” which 
“Aunt Jemima” handed me, with 
its story on guests flocking to 
the home of “her master” re- 
enforced my decision. 

Many civic and church groups 
are deeply concerned with put- 
ting into action our professed 
belief that people are people, 
with no basic personality differ- 
ences because of race or color. 
These groups have learned that 
attitudes of mutual respect 
cannot be built in connection 
with patronizing or slurring 
words and phrases, whether de- 
liberately or unwittingly used. 

I realize that the Quaker Oats 
Company has a big investment 
in the words “Aunt Jemima.” 
But may I suggest that “new 
occasions teach new duties” 
and sometimes new ways of sell- 
ing products. Let the Company 
change the name, and its ad- 
vertising, and then put in a big 
publicity campaign telling why. 
A tremendous upsurge of good 
will would certainly pay big 
dividends. I think you will agree 
that a great many Americans 
not only like good products but 
also like to support good causes. 
And this “cause” is right at the 
forefront of the nation’s think- 
ing. 

Mary Farquharson, 
(Former State Senator of Wash- 
ton.) 
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Benedictines Give Taste of Seminary Life 


By Fr. Alcuin Greenburg, 0.S.B. 


THE RIGHT MAN in the right 

job and the right job at the 
right time—this is a popular 
way of saying, a vocation real- 
ized. The word ‘‘vocation” usu- 
ally calls to mind some profes- 
sional groups: doctors, teachers, 
scientists, sisters, priests. Actu- 
ally, however, “Vocation” is as 
general a word as is “man,” or 
“food,” or “recreation.” Every 
man on God’s earth has his own 
special vocation. The ordinary 
handy-man about the apartment 
house or the young priest just 
ordained, each has his own spe- 
cial vocation. Vocation means 
God’s special grace for each one 
to get to heaven along the path 
that God has chosen. 


Today people are seemingly 
becoming more vocational con- 
scious. Guidance courses and 
countless other aids are now of- 
fered young people before they 
enter the working world, and 
they are offered older people 
who need to be “rehabilitated.” 
The biggest difficulty in choos- 
ing a vocation, even with the 
careful assistance given today, 
is the fact, “Can I make it? Will 
I like it? and Will it agree with 
me?” The Catholic has three big 
tools to help him conquer this 





souri. 


obstacle: first, prayer and faith 
in the Holy Spirit; second, the 
advice of his confessor; and 
third, the organized “vocational 
guidance” programs in schools 
and civic centers. 

Young men who think they 
may want to become priests or 
religious are not left untouched 
by this fear of making a bad 
choice. In this case the fear is 
even increased sometimes, since 
a mistake may cost him, or his 
parents, or his diocese a pretty 
sum of money—more than a 
failure at some other profession 
would cost. Also, the cost in 
embarrassment in case of failure 
is at least regarded as greater. 


Something needed to be done 
about reducing the size of these 
particular obstacles, so the 
Benedictine monks of Concep- 
tion, Missouri, made their con- 
tribution by conducting “SEM” 
WEEK. 


Week of Seminary Life 
“Ss WEEK (shortened 

form for ‘Seminary Week’’) 
is a full week of seminary life 
lived by young men who are in- 
terested in the priesthood. The 
Conception “SEM” WEEK is not 
a Benedictine recruiting cam- 
paign, though of course the 
monks are happy when some of 


“Sem” Week boys relax outdoors at Conception Abbey, Mis- 


the “SEM” WEEKers. begin to 
ask about the Order. 


Being an exact replica of an 
ordinary week in the seminary, 
“SEM” WEEK’s day begins with 
rising at 5:30. This is done in 
silence (a thing of wonder to 
many parents if they could see 
their sons at this time). At 6:00 
the “SEM” WEEKers recite 
Prime in English. All the Little 
Hours of the Office are recited 
from the Frey Psalter together 
with Compline every day. Dur- 
ing the Conventional High Mass 
in the monastic basilica the 
“SEM” WEEKers sing alternate- 
ly with the monks the ordinary 





parts of the Mass. Breakfast 
fallows; then Terce and classes. 
The classes are Latin, in which 
a few of the mysteries of the 
language are explored; Religion, 
in which the psalter is explained 
as the Christian’s prayer book; 
Vocational Guidance, which 
takes through any and almost 
all the phases‘ of the require- 
ments for a priesthood candi- 
date; and a popular course in 
History. Sext ends classes. At 
dinner there is reading. The 
afternoon “is begun with None 


The boys receive communion in monastic basilica.) 


INTERRACIALIST 


and then work. At 3:00 recrea- 
tion begins. Recreation consists 
of such activities as a tour to 
the Benedictine Sisters’ Convent 
at Clyde, Missouri;, organized 
tournaments in the various 
sports and hikes. At 5 is spir- 
itual reading, followed by supper 
at 5:45. Movies and organized 
sports consume the evening rec- 
reation period. At 7:30 there is 
the evening period for study fol- 
lowed by a conference on the 
Mass of the next day. and Com- 
pline. After Compline strict 
silence must be observed until 
after breakfast the following 
day. 





Talk With Priest 
ARALLEL TO THIS ORDER 
of the day, provisions are 

made for each “SEM” WEEKer 
to have as much consultation 
with a priest of his choice as he 
wants. He may go to confession 
at any time he wishes either in 
a private conference room or in 
the monastic basilica. During 
these conferences special atten- 
tion is given to the “SEM” 
WEEKer’s likes and interests. 
Often the priest counsellor will 
find it opportune to give the 








Our Lady of Conception 
Abbey 


“SEM” WEEKer several book- 
lets telling about the life of some 
religious congregation that 
seems to offer what is best guit- 
ed to the young man’s desires. 
Finances as well as letters of 
recommendation get a good 
share of attention at this time. 

When “SEM” WEEK is over, 
the work begins. Every “SEM” 
WEEKer has four reports writ- 
ten about him: one for his par- 
ents, one to his pastor, one by 


' his immediate group leader (a 


seminarian-monk), and one by 
the registrar for the week. With 
the aid of these reports and the 
results of the Kuder Preference 
Rating a careful follow-up pro- 
gram is arranged to assist the 
“SEM” WEEKer as much as 
possible in the months and years 
to come. 

This is Conception’s way of 
helping in vocational guidance in 
the priesthood. 

“SEM” WEEK will be held 
this year on June 20-27. All in- 
quiries should be addressed to: 

Father Maur Burbach, O.S.B. 

Conception Abbey 

Conception, Missouri 





Catholic Action Helps Mexican Farmers 


(Condensation of a report on 
Mexico by Rev. Fr. Gremillion, 
Recording Secretary, National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference.) 


HE PICTURE OF THE MEX- 

ICAN PEASANT, painted in 
splashes of reds and oranges, 
steering an ancient plow after 
his clumsy oxen, or bending over 
his tortillas and decorative bowl 
of red beans, veils a harsh real- 
ity. A land which yearly be- 
comes more sterile, a growing 
population, an insufficiency of 
farm animals, agricultural prac- 
tices 400 years old, and almost 
no contact with centers of tech- 
nical knowledge—this is the in- 
heritance of most of the 12 mil- 
lion rural people of Mexico. De- 
vitalized soil, poor crops and 
badly unbalanced diets cause a 
high incidence of disease and 
infant mortality. 


The Mexican farmer knows 
next to nothing about commer- 
cial fertilizer, cover crops, nitro- 


gen-bearing legumes or other - 
+ means of building up soil de- 


pleted by yearly crop raising. 
In addition, he has almost never 
heard of insecticides, treating 
animal diseases, vaccination, in- 


- 


oculation or breeding better 
poultry or live stock. Hybrid 
seeds, which restore vigor to 
worn-out native seed strains, 
are rarely used. 


While revolutionary techno- 
logical, genetic and chemical im- 
provements have doubled and 
trebled production on American 
acres, the land-hungry Mexican 
peasantry yearly gets less per 
acre. Lack of communication 
and distrust of new-fangled 
ideas are the main causes of this 
technical lag. There are only 
10 agricultural high schools for 
12 million rural people in Mex- 
ico, whereas in the State of Lou- 
isiana alone, there are 250 for 
a million rural people. There 
are no 4-H clubs, no Future 
Farmers of America, and few 
experiment stations. 


Doctors Land and Men 
A MEXICAN PEDIATRICIAN, 
Dr. Aurelio Arratia, found 
himself faced with these condi- 
tions in his town of Toluca, 40 
miles west of Mexico City. He 
began prescribing strange pre- 


+ ventative remedies for the mal- 


nutrition he encountered in his 
practice—nitrogen, phosphorous 
and calcium for the depleted soil 
and hybrid seed corn for strong- 





er plants—in addition to the 
usual pills and hypos for the 
patients. In 1948, under the in- 
fluence of the local clergy, he 
took a 6-months leave of ab- 
sence, went to Canada to study 
lay rural movements and agri- 
cultural practices, and came 
back to Mexico to give the fruits 
of his experience to Accion 
Catholica de Campesinos (Cath- 
olic Action for Farmers). Now 
he is President of the National 
Council. 


The organization, only three 
or four years old, operates on 
a local as well as a national 
level. The basic unit is the 


team at the farm village level. 
Eight to twelve young men 
and/or women, aged about 18 
to 25, meet once a week to 
explore the conditions of their 
village and valley: irrigation, 
markets, seed corn, domestic 
water supply, electricity, animal 
disease, insecticides, alcoholism, 
home hygiene, the- school sys- 
tem, religious instruction, parish 
life, employment opportunities, 
soil conservation and many other 
problems which later form the 
basis. for action. The number of 
these groups has grown to about 
120. 

Rural Weeks for 15,000 

EADERS FROM EACH 

TEAM form a National Coun- 
cil to work on regional, diocesan 


or national problems. They pub- 
lish literature and programs of 
action. Through “rural weeks,” 
attended by anyone interested, 
they have reached 15,000 people 
with technical instruction in the 
last 18 months. 


Intensive education has been 
given through training institutes 
lasting up to 15 days, and ac- 
commodating from 20 to 30 
young men. The three held so 
far treated soil testing and 
treatment, diseases of animals, 


and diseases of plants. The stu- 
dents return to their communi- 
ties to serve as quasi-county 
agents, without pay, and always 
on call to give advice and help 
in ‘cattle vaccination and the 
treatment of animal and plant 
diseases. It is hoped that 
these institutes will eventually 
grow into full-time agricultural 
schools. 

Show 4 Methods in Same Field 
30 ACRE PLOT NEAR TO- 
LUCA, previously abandoned 

because it was completely ex- 

hausted, has been used as a 

demonstration field for hybrid 

seed corn and the use of chemi- 
cal and organic fertilizer at 
these three institutes. The plot 
planted with native seed with- 

out fertilizer would produce 10 

to 15 bushels per acre; that 

planted with native seed with 
chemical fertilizer would pro- 
duce about 30 bushels; that 

with hybrid seed about 70 to 90 


bushels per acre, with the leg- 
ume cover crop fertilized field 
yielding even more. Native 
stalks were only 3 feet high at 
a time when the hybrid stalk 
was already 13 feet high. All 
this means from 7 to 9 times 
as many tortillas for malnour- 
ished farmers. 


Wife Feeds 20 or 30 Students 
D®: ARRATIA WAS THE 
FIRST of many dedicated 
men to give his time and energy 
to relieving the destitution of 
the Mexican peasant. Senor 
Carlos Diez de Sollano, MS., 
who received a degree in organic 
chemistry at the University of 
Wisconsin and took post-gradu- 
ate work at the Pasteur Insti- 
tute of Paris, devotes himself 
wholeheartedly to research in 
bio-chemistry in his own home 
laboratory. He has perfected 
processes in the fields of nutri- 
tion and plant culture, plastics 
and fiber. His fifteen-room home 
where he lives with his family 
of seven children, is an apos- 
tolic center in Mexico City. Mrs. . 
De Sollano feeds 20 to 30 young 
men who gather from all the 
rural valleys for the 15-day in- 
stitutes to learn how to re-in- 
vigorate their native soil. 

Dr. Jesus Garrado, M.D., a 
practicing psychiatrist, 27 years 
of age, has given up his prac- 
tice in Guadalajara to devote 
the next two years of his life 
wholly to the selection and 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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What Is Friendship House? 


(Reprinted eee of Washington Catholic Standard. Story by Mrs. Donald Carmody, 
ni. é 


Pictures by 


“In Washington, it’s St. Peter Claver Center, a store-front building at 814 7th St., S.W., 
where nine young lay Catholics work fulltime without pay, sharing the life and poverty, if not 
the destitution, of our neighbors ih ‘Area B.’ Staff members Loretta Butler of Washington (in 
doorway), and Madeline Freand welcome a play group.” 





oe 


“We aim ‘to restore all things in Christ.’ First we're trying out the Christian approac’ 
te poverty and racial problems. We stress our own spiritual lives—you can’t give what you 
don’t have. Sunday, Regina Martin and Grégory Robinson and all of us peddled our paper, 
the Catholic Interracialist, then joined Epiphany parishioners in a Day of Recollection.” 
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Julia Pyles Goes to Portland FH 


ST. PETER CLAVER CENTER 
814 7th St. S.W. — Washington 24, D. C. 


PRING IS BUSTING OUT 

all over. So if you find a 
note of optimism in what fol- 
lows blame it on the season; 
it is not caused by the low fi- 
nances, 

Virginia Sobotka, long a vital 
member of the D. C. staff, left 
us for work at the Children’s 
Hospital. We will miss her cook- 
ing tips and artistic posters 
along with her other expres- 
sions of talent. Madeline Freund 
also decided to leave; she has 
returned to Family Service. The 
lucky family that she is helping 
lives in Silver Spring, Maryland. 
We welcome replacements. 

On March 16 the District of 
Columbia Recreation Board, 
which issues permits for special 
uses of school buildings and 
grounds by citizens and civic 
associations, held a public hear- 
ing to receive the opinions of 
interested organizations on 
whether or not facilities should 
be made available without re- 
gard to the racial composition 
of groups seeking permits. We 
were in accord with the major- 
ity of organizations in encour- 
aging the adoption of the affirm- 
ative resolution. The predomi- 
nant view, aside from approv- 


ing the resolution, was that of 
disgust with the necessity to 
appear at such a hearing to re- 
state basic principles of human 
equality. One of our jobs is to 
keep alive the recognition of the 
crucial need to re-Christianize 
society and to encourage these 
people of good will not to get 
so disgusted that they give up 
the fight for equal opportunities 
to all in all areas of life. 


R. FRANK PEARSON gave 

the Center a large, lino- 
leum-covered table top to help 
accommodate larger than staff 
seatings for meals. The highly 
polished surface is an aid to 
serving: all we do is slide the 
bowls of soup down to the wait- 
ing diners. 

Dave McWhirter stopped in 
for two visits after some long 
sessions devoted to activating 
the National Catholic Youth 
Conference. A number of us 
had a grand time recalling last 
year’s Summer School at Chil- 
derley Farm, Prairie View, Illi- 
nois. By the way, have you 
signed up for a Summer School 
session or a Maria Laach week- 
end this summer? 


(Continued on Page 6) 


We Need Your Help in City or Farm 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF HARLEM 


43 W. (35th Street 


‘TEACHER, WHEN CAN WE 

SIGN UP to go to the 
Farm ?’—A sure sign of spring 
here on 135th Street and a re- 
minder that this will be another 
busy summer. Ed Conroy will 
be in charge of Blessed Martin 
Farm this season. The program 
will start in May with the IC. 
for new staffworkers, followed 
by the staff retreat, boys’ and 
girls’ vacation periods, the Sum- 
mer School of Interracial Living, 
Staff study week and Volunteer 
study week-end and the Friend- 
ship House Council meeting in 
the fall. 

During the summer months 
we are always short-handed due 
to the double staff needed for 
the farm and the house, so if 
anyone would like to spend their 
vacation, or part of it working 
hard, why not come and spend 
it working and praying with us? 
a\side from the actual work to 
be done, there is a lot to be 
learned at Friendship’ House. 
Knowing that a problem exists 
is a far different thing from liv- 
ing with the problem. Living in 
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Enroll now in the 1954 Friendship House 


Interracial Summer Schools. 


A profitable vacation 
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wall of segregation, to live with Time for prayer—Dialogue or Ma: 
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Chicago 15, 
*—WASHINGTON, D. C, e 
Regina Martin 

814 7th St., S.W. 
Washington 24, D. C. 


tude to all who responded so 
bountifully to our plea for cloth- 
ing. We have been able to keep 
our Clothing Room open as a 
(Continued on Page 6) 






“But when children are shivering and stomachs are empty, corporal works of merey must 
come first, We spend much of our time giving emergency material relief to those who ask 
for it. Bud Gerrety and Elizabeth Ryan here unload donations for the clothing room. We 
make house-to-house visite, We give feod or help with the rent money—when we have it.” 
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Biased Store Practices Studied 
SHREVEPORT FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


1525 Milam Street 
GUWLY BUT SURELY here 
in Shreveport we are begin- 
ning the two-fold activities—the 
“educational and practical efforts 
—that are the work of Friend- 
ship House. 

Here, as in other Friendship 
Houses, weekly forum meetings 
are a main part of the“educa- 
tional effort to reaffirm both the 
human dignity and rights of all 
men and the profound unity 
among all men, established by 
our common Creator and inten- 
sified by Christ, our common.-Sa- 
vior and our common Brother.” 

Our first activity was a Fo- 
rum, and they continue to be 
an important part of the pro- 
gram. We began in February 
with a series on facts and fic- 
tions about ,race—in order to 
dispel some of the misunder- 
standings and emotions that 
surround this subject. 

Next we studied a problem 
important to Shreveport (and 
most cities in America)—hous- 


- Shreveport, La. 


ing. W. B. Parrish, business 
agent for the Building Trades 
Council of Shreveport; Joel Tay- 
lor, city planner; Harry Allen 
and A. Maceo Smith of Federal 
Housing Administration, ex- 
plained the local housing pic- 
ture in a series of talks. 
April Talks 

In April, A. P. Tureaud, le- 
gal counsel for the Louisiana 
NAACP, discussed the “Fight 
for Legal Rights.” We also had 
several talks on the power of 
the printed word. Our own Ma- 
bel C. Knight, editor of the 
Catholic Interracialist, and Rev. 
A. R. Wright, acting editor of 
the Shreveport Informer, dis- 
cussed newspapers. Three peo- 
ple from local schools discussed 
books: Mrs. A. P. Chambers, 
Olivia Warmsley, and George 
Bradley. 

Here in Louisiana, perhaps 
more strikingly than in other 
Friendship Houses, we see the 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Vol Reports Hate Meeting 
CHICAGO FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


4233 S, indiana Avenue 


OR THOSE OF US WHO 

THOUGHT the Ku-Klux Klan 
died the way of all racial heresy 
groups of another age, the ap- 
pearance in Chicago of such a 
hate organization as the Na- 
tional Citizens Protective Asso- 
ciation came as an incredible 
blow. With headquarters in St. 
Louis, the N. C. P. A. claims 
chapters also in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Tennessee. 

At a meeting in her neigh- 
borhood, one of our long-time 
volunteers was able to secure 
copies of their monthly news 
bulletin, “The White Sentinel,” 
and other literature, demonstrat- 
ing the diabolical nature of their 
activity. “White citizens” are 
“invited to join with your fellow 
white Christian citizens all over 


Vols Hel 


Chicago (5, Ill. 


America to pledge . . . some spe- 
cific action to bring your belief 
in Racial Integrity alive.” Sug- 
gested action includes patroniz- 
ing only all-white public places, 
informing businessmen and pub- 
lic officials of ‘“‘your stand,” pro- 
testing to the editor if news- 
papers refuse to carry ads for 
“white help only,” and “if your 


church is mixing the races, pro- 


test to your pastor and to his 
superiors.” 

Overtones of hidden motives 
with the obvious one-of racial 
hatred warrant our being at 
least aware of their activities 
here. 

Hearing of the strong convic- 
tion: and action of such groups 
and contrasting the indifference 
of those who have the truth, we 

(Continued on Page 6) 


Portland FH Children 
BLESSED MARTIN FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


3310 N. Williams Avenue 
Portland 12, Oregon 


A FRIEND AND NEIGHBOR 

said to me this morning, 
“TI don’t think I could stand to 
do the work you do,” going on 
to explain that she meant all 
the troubles that come to us— 
especially other people’s trou- 
bles. I tried to point out to her 
that sometimes that was all we 
could do for others—share their 
troubles; that Christ urges us 
to do so and has given us the 
supreme example of Himself 
sharing ours. The next time I 
see her I must tell her what 
I forgot to say today: that we 
also share the joys of others 
and share them more deeply be- 
cause we have also accepted a 
share in their sorrows. 


Welcome, Joseph Martin Little 

Which reminds me of the 
wonderful way Pat and John 
Little shared their great joy 
with us on Laetare Sunday. 


Their announcement read, ‘Re- 
joice with us! The Lord of Life 
has blessed our marriage with a 
son, Joseph Martin, born March 
13; reborn a child of God and 
member of Christ through Bap- 
tism at Holy Rosary Church 
March 28.” I was blessed with 
the privilege of being his God- 
mother and he wore the Bap- 
tismal robe Estelle Bogner and 
I had made for him out of fine 
handkerchief linen. I sewed the 
seams by hand and Estelle em- 
broidered on it a beautiful sym- 
bol of Christ our Hope from 
Whom flow the living waters. 
Pat’s mother had come all the 
way from Chicago for the great 
event and she and members of 
the Little clan had prepared all 
sorts of delicious food for the 
feast honoring “the Little’st 
one,” who, even according to un- 
prejudiced opinion, is a most 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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ENDSHIP HOUSES 





“Friendship House, as the movement is called, has only 40 permanent workers in the 
entire U. Ss, but-we are opening our fifth center. Just back from Shreveport, La., Larry Paus- 
back points it out to Julia Pyles of Washington and Director Jim Guinan, Others are in Chicago, 
Portland, Ore., and New York’s Harlem, made famous in ‘Seven Storey Mountain.’ ” 

. . ~~ 





“Men’s minds—and women’s, too—are crying for Truth. So we have a lending library, 

pee ee ae one distribute eee ence a wt a i forum, 
ere nD Lillian midt, a visitor, an r6, E 1 

volunteer, discussed the life of pioneer interracialist Father LaFarge.” Se ne 


“Community spirit is vital for our work. Though only the boys live at the Center, we 
attend daily Mase and Communion, pray, rare, eat and have fun ether. Because of eur 
yelantery. povesty we depend for income solély on the generosity of friends. Just now we are 
long on humor, hespitality and Faith—but, as alwere, in need of cash.” 
cununornls Sin Clann Wa Sestey Lary Paasche Sule Bole ete yee Leta Ses 
’ ’ a ausbac ul 8 an r, 
(unknown), and Regina Martin. °° oe eee . 
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N. Y. Needs Vols 
(Continued from Page 4) 


result but the need continues 
and we never seem to have too 
much—especially of men’s large- 
sized shoes. 
Mrs. Thilman Selis Paper 
God is good to us and one of 
the manifestations of His good- 
ness comes in the person of Mrs. 
Irene Thilman, one of our most 
faithful volunteers. Mrs. Thil- 
man is in charge of selling the 
Catholic Interracialist and is al- 
ways on the job, whether it’s 
downtown in front of Macy’s, 
outside St. Charles’ Church or 
in our library after a meeting. 
She also helps every week in dis- 
tributing clothing to ladies. 
Without such faithful and dedi- 
cated volunteers we would be 
_. unable to function. 
Reception for Bishop Waters 
Last month a group of staff- 
workers and volunteers were 
privileged to attend a reception 
for Bishop Waters of Raleigh, 
North Carolina, given by the 
Interracial Club of Fordham 
University. Bishop Waters last 
year issued a pastoral letter 
abolishing segregation in his 
diocese. Deo Gratias! 
Monsignor Speaks at Y 
MONSIGNOR CORNELIUS 
DREW, pastor of St. 
Charles Borromeo Church in 
Harlem, was the speaker at a 
recent meeting of the Round 
Table Forum, of the Harlem 
YMCA. He spoke on some of 
the teachings of the Catholic 
Church which are most often 
misunderstood by non-Catholics. 
Following Msgr. Drew’s -talk 
there was a question and obser- 
vation period. The meeting was 
conducted with a formal dignity 
which made it extremely pleas- 
ant. There were a number of 
prominent ministers and lay 
people of the community pres- 
ent. : 
Mr. Romero Speaks on Harlem 
Mr. Emanuel Romero, who is 
a long-time friend of Friendship 
House and prominent in inter- 
racial affairs, gave us a series 
of talks on Harlem, its begin- 
nings and development. He con- 
cluded the series with “Friend- 
ship House in Harlem.” We are 
deeply grateful to Mr. Romero 
for sharing with us his wealth 
of knowledge and experience, 
The Mothers’ Club held its 
fipst meeting of the season and 
new officers were elected: Mrs. 
Ida Wood, President; Edna Hill, 
Vice President and Secretary, 
and Mrs. Liewellyn, Treasurer. 
We wish them much success. 
We were happy to..welcome 
back Pat Mogan after a six- 
weeks absence. Pat went home 
to Pittsburgh to take care of 
her little nephew when her sis- 
ter-in-law gave birth to another 
boy, John Francis (lovely 
name)! The children in. the 
clubroom were. getting quite im- 
_ patient awaiting her return. 
“CHOUT WITH JOY'TO GOD 
all the earth, sing ye a 
psalm to His name!” During 
this “beautiful Easter season, the 
Church’s Liturgy is: filed with 
Allelulia’s and. psalms of joy. 
Sometimes it is hard-to be joy- 
ful amidst so much suffering. 
Sometimes it is easy to despair, 
looking into the joyless faces of 
the hungry, the homeless, the 
oppressed. But Holy Mother, 
the Church reminds ys that our 
only hope is the Cross and that 
after the cross comes the Res- 
urrection and the Triumph. 
Please join with us in our prayer 
that God’s poor will not despair 
-but will come to Him through 


the cross, 
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Julia Pyles 
(Continued from Page 4) 
Julia to Portland FH 

Julia Pyles received a rousing 
send-off March 26. We were 
sorry to see her go but wanted 
to wish her bon voyage in the 
most demonstrative way we 
could. Her sisters, the staff, and 
volunteers were represented at 
the airport adieu. We cheered, 
sang, and kidded her on her 
way. May she spend many hap- 
py hours in Portland, Oregon! 


Bob Brauer and Gentle Cart- 
wright furnished the transpor- 
tation to the airport. Gentle 
recently moved to Rockville, 
Maryland, to practice her nurs- 
ing profession at the Christchild 
Convalescent Farm; however, 
she still makes weekly trips to 
the Center to help out. 


J. G., Bud, and Greg were left 
all alone the last days of March 
while the probationary staff- 
workers and visiting volunteers 
made retreats. A major con- 
sideration of the retreatants was 
to seek God’s will as to their 
vocations in Friendship House. 
All came back. 

The first Monday night Forum 
in April featured Mrs. Donald 
P. Carmody, who did the won- 
derful job on the full page pic- 
ture story in the Catholic Stand- 
ard last March 5. She spoke on 
“Reading and Writing,” a sig- 
nificant and interesting topic. 

May hope, guaranteed to us 
by the Ascension. of Christ, be 
with you and guide you in your 
actions this month. 

—Larry Pausback 


Biased Store Practices 
(Continued from Page 5) 
importance of this educational 
effort. There are so few other 
opportunities for an interracial 
group to discuss openly and 
frankly. At Friendship House 
we are studying and learning 
together, and coming to know 
one another as we do it. From 
such comes the common unity 
needed to bring about changes. 

In a small way we are begin- 
ning to work for these changes. 
We are starting the “practical 
effort to bring the spirit of 
Christ’s justice and love to bear 
on the attitudes, laws, customs, 
and institutions of our time in- 
asmuch as they have been cor- 
rupted by racial prejudice and 
hatred and discrimination, and 
the lives of men and women, 
Negro and white, have for that 
reason been degraded.” 

Stores Embarrass Negroes 

S FIRST PRACTICAL EF- 
FORT is a small one, but 
from it we will gain experience 
to guide us in attacking larger 
problems. It concerns the prac- 
tices of local stores that embar- 
rass and harass Negro custom- 
ers. In many stores Negroes are 
not permitted to try on clothes 
or return purchases. In other 
stores Negroes may try on 
clothes, but dressing rooms are 
segregated and makeshift—a 
hallway or stockroom closet. 

Our present work is to collect 
this information, making sure 
we have correct data. Then we 
will plan the steps to persuade 
offending stores to change their 
policies. Such means as inter- 


views with store management, 
letter-writing campaigns, and 
refusing to buy at such stores 
will be considered. 


Children’s Group Mixed 

We have also started a rec- 
reational program for children 
at Friendship House. We are 
particularly glad that there are 
both Negro and white children 
in the group. Last month little 
4 and 5 year olds spent several 
Saturday mornings at FH, play- 
ing and drawing and singing to- 
gether, oh-ing and ah-ing over 
a puppet show. As with most 
Friendship House activities, the 
help of many volunteers made 
the program possible ... LaVon 
Navarre, who not only helps 
with the children, but also 
spends a full day each week at 
FH doing many other jobs; So- 
dalists from St. Daniel’s parish; 
Mary Pickels, ‘‘the puppet lady.” 
And the previous month of 
March, Bill Scarlato gave an 
older group of children classes 
in music appreciation. 

Day of Recollection— 
St. Vincent’s 

Along with the increased ac- 
tivities, we have heeded the ad- 
vice of St. John of the Cross: 
“Let the man eaten up with ac- 
tivity stop and reflect a mo- 
ment.” In March Fr. A. B. 
Kearns, 8.J., assistant pastor at 
St. John’s, gave us our first Day 
of Recollection at St. Vincent’s 
Academy. To Father Kearns 
and to Mother Elizabeth and the 
Sisters at St! Vincent, our heart- 
felt. thanks. 
THE VISITOR POPULATION 

took an upswing, too, help- 








Daniel Cantwell, Chicago F.H. chaplain, at Childerley Farm. 


Glowing staffers and Blessed Martin Center workers pose after a retreat given by Father 





Hate Meeting 
"(Continued from Page 5) 
can say this for the hate group 
—at least, they do not merit His 
condemnation on those who are 
lukewarm. 
High School Interracial Day 
GH-SCHOOL STUDENTS in 
Chicago are attempting to 
live by the strength of their 
convictions through their second 
Interracial Study Day organized 
by Lloyd Davis of the Catholic 
Interracial Council and support- 
ed by the Principals Association 
and the Archdiocesan School 
Board. Faculty study groups 
were held the same day. Five of 
our staff attended the student 
sessions and were inspired with 
new hope for race relations in 
our city when these young peo- 
ple come into their own. 
Rome Lay Apostle 

NOTHER INSPIRING EX- 

PERIENCE was the visit 
from two Grail leaders, Rose- 
mary Goldie, from the Grail in 
Australia and the Netherlands 
and now with the Permanent 


Office of the International Lay 


Apostolate in Rome, organized 
the National Congress of Lay 
Apostles of Africa in Uganda 
last December and was on her 
way around the world in the 


process of planning a similar . 


national congress in India. Mary 
Ann Kimball, director of the 
Grail’s Family Service Center in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, came here to 
meet Rosemary. We were re- 
minded again of the effect the 
news of racial hatred in Chicago 
has on the people of other coun- 
tries, and Rosemary’s comment 
on the work of Friendship House 
left us with a deeper realization 
of God’s world-wide goal for 
us—“Whatever you do here 
helps the work of the Church 
in Africa.” 


Add a “world mission” ‘to the! 


Chicago scene of tension in 
changing neighborhoods, vio- 
lence against Negro families in 
public ‘housing, continued segre- 
gation in schools, parishes, and 
hospitals! With such motivation 
in view, we new staff members 
dug deep into research and 
study in preparation for our 


study week at Childerly Farm 
where everyone had a turn as 
professors. 

Yes, I said, “we new staff 
members.” We—before April 1 
probationers—are all “in,” 100 
per cent—all seven of us. The 
days of indecision are over and 
we can settle down again with 
renewed determination, praying 
that the Holy Spirit Who guided 
our choice will stay with us, be- 
stowing His gifts in greater 
abundance because of our great- 
er need now. 

One of His great blessings 
recently was an invitation from 
the Blessed Martin Center to 
join them at their farm in Elgin 
to celebrate Holy Week at a 
nearby abbey. What- a. privi- 
lege to:participate fully in this 
beautiful season 6f the: Church’s 
year of grace—Tenebrae serv- 
ices, a special meal to relive the 
events of the Last Supper on- 
Holy ‘Thursday, the vigil on 
Holy Saturday, and bursting 
forth with Him in joy at Easter 
dawn. Indeed, these were days 
that the Lord had made. 

—Betty Plank 


May, 1954 


ing us feel more “Fh-ish.” Mary 
Houston, former director of the 
Washington house, spent a 
March weekend with us. Easter 
week brought a crowd of four 
Chicago workers—Ann Stull, 
Mabel C. Knight, Delores Price, 
and Diane Zdunich. The same 
week Larry Pausback returned 
from Washington, this time to 
stay. So for about a week, our 
little house was full of péople. 

Quiet has descended again. 
After the Chicago visitors de- 
parted, Anne Foley-left for a 
two-weeks’ vacation in Massa- 
chusetts. So Larry and I now 
“hold the fort.” 

Soon after Anne’s return, we 
will have our annual retreat... 
a week of prayer and silence 
and meditation, to be held the 
last of this month or early in 
June. Our good friend, Mother 
Marie St. Paul, O.P., has invited 
us to use Epiphany Convent in 
Grosse Tete, La. All of you will 
have a special place in our pray- 
ers that week. Meanwhile we 
continue to depend on your pray- 
erful remembrances of the work 
here, “that in all things God 
may be glorified.” 

—Mary Dolan 


D. C. Appeal 

(Continued from Page 4) 
Maria Laach Farm in Burn- 
ley, Va. 

I would that it were pos- 
sible for all of you to have 
the opportunity to go with us 
on visits to families in our 
neighborhood. The poverty 
and destitution you would 
witness would move you far 
beyond the meager power of 
these words. You, too, would 
be prompted to fight against 
the roots of injustice. Yous 
too, would internally rebel 
against the inhuman condi- 
tions in which so many of 
our brothers in Christ are 
forced to live. May Christ 
inspire you with a strong de- 
sire to come to the aid of our 
needy at home as well as our 
needy abroad. 

The needs here are so great 
that we have gone far into 
debt in attempting to meet 
them. We haven’t been able 
to pay on- our fuel bill since 
December and we are behind 
some five months on pay- 
ments on the Center. We use 
as many as forty loaves of 
bread a day in making sand- 
wiches for the men and giv- 
ing out food orders, and the 
debt mounts up. The staff 
hasn’t received the normal 
six dollars a month allow- 
ance since December and 
we’ve been attempting to cut 
down on the expenses for 
staff food. As a regular pro- 
cedure we’ve been begging 
for food for the needy as well 
as purchasing damaged and 
unlabeled canned goods for 
ourselves and neighbors. 

May Our Lady of Seven 
Sorrows in this great Marian 
Year move you to contribute 
generously according to your 
means to the work at the 
Center, and may she inspire 
you to pray for us that we 
may fulfill well the designs of 
her Divine Son throughout 
the coming year. 

In Christ and Our Lady, 

James Guinan for the 
Staff of St. Peter Claver 
Center, 814 7th St. S.W. 
Washington 24, D. C. 

“Remember, O Virgin Moth- 
er of God, when thou stand- 
est in the presence of ‘the 
Lord, that thou speak good 
things for us and turn His 
wrath from us.”—From the 
Mass of Our Lady of Seven 
Sorrows. 
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od’s Engineer 

GOD’S ENGINEER by Daniel 
Sargent. Scepter Press, Chicago 
37, Ill. $2.50. 

CAN THE MAN WHO RIDES 

the morning “L”’ or the “‘nine 
to five” office girl become closer 
to God through their profes- 
sions? Could the average reader 
of this review live through a 
Communist-dominated civil war 
and emerge sane, saintly and 
still a Christian? Would you ex- 
pect a man to be canonized soon 
who died in an obscure corner 
of Spain in 1943? 

Mr. Daniel Sargent does not 
answer theSe questions in his 
book, God’s Engineer. But the 
reader will, and the answers he 
will express must all be in the 
affirmative. The life of this en- 
gineer, Isidoro Zorzano, is com- 
pelling and forceful as an ac- 
count of the life of the early 
Christians. 

. This is an unusual autobiog- 
raphy, perhaps due to the un- 
usual subject chosen by Mr. Sar- 
gent. Simply put, this is an ac- 
count of the life of a railroad 
construction engineer who lived 
in Spain during the Civil War 
and died in 1943 of Hodgkin’s 
Disease at the age of 43. Unlike 
many other engineers living even 
now in Spain, France or Amer- 
ica, this one was dedicated to 
God. He was bound by the vows 
of Poverty, Chastity and Obedi- 
ence. He was a member of a 
Secular Institute called Opus 
Dei, Work of God. Through this 


_ union with a seemingly loose- 


knit organization, he became the 
“salt of the earth”—the world 
of which he was certainly not, 
but in which he chose to remain, 
“ New Way of Perfection 
This account of the life of Isi- 
doro Zorzano is really more of a 
history of the Opus Dei than a 
strict autobiography. During 
this time the Holy Father be- 


came aware of the need for a 
strong and well-formed laity, to 
combat secularist and material- 
istic attitudes which had so per- 
meated the world. With the pro- 
mulgation of an Apostolic Con- 
stitution on February 2, 1947, a 
new way of perfection, specially 
adapted to the needs of our 
times, was officially recognized 
by the Church and blessed by 
the Pope. 

It was into this new way of 
perfection that Isidoro stepped 
and was transformed. In wit- 
nessing the adjustment of Isi- 
doro to this new way of life we 
also follow the growth of a Secu- 
lar Institute from its inception 
in the quarters of a young 
priest, Don Jose Maria Escriva, 
with a few university students 
to a canonically-erected insti- 
tute. 

MS2: ESCRIVA, AFFEC- 

TIONATELY CALLED “the 
Father,” sheds his saintly wis- 
dom in the guidance of souls 
throughout the book. Many of 
his conferences are presented in 
their entirety, as well as his con- 
ception of what the Opus Dei 
was and what it should be in the 
future. His strong faith and 
powerful influence during the 
perilous era of the atheistic Civil 
War in Spain seem heroic. The 
founder, still living, has guided 
the institute into the post-war 
era of Spain and into an inter- 
national sphere giving society 
a definite answer for some of its 
many ills. 

To men and women, who re- 
main in the world single, either 
from a voluntary choice or force 
of circumstances here is an or- 
ganization and a way of perfec- 
tion by which they can rise to 
God through their profession. 
They can live more than the 
spirit of the counsels, they can 
live the vows of Poverty, Chas- 
tity and Obedience. It is a way 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


WANTED at Chicago Friend- 
ship House—An electric drill, 
electricians’ tools, carpenters’ 
tools in good condition. Please 


send to Gene Huffine, Friend- 
ship House, 4233 S. Indiana 
Ave., Chicago 15, Ill. 





of spirituality as modern as the 
jet-propelled stratoliner or a 
two-way television set. This 
book gives us an insight into the 
life of a man who entered this 
new way, telling how he lived 


and died a holy person as a 
member of a Secular Institute. 

Mr. Sargent has told the life 
of Isidoro Zorzano with candor 
and simplicity. He has neither 
burdened the book with inci- 
dental facts and description, nor 
has he padded the facts given 
to present an ultra-pious person. 
With all the familiarity and de- 
votion of a friend turning the 
pages of an album, pointing first 
to one picture and then to an- 
other in which Isidoro stands, 
he explains the circumstances 
and permits the reader to arrive 
at his own conclusions. 


The truth of these conclusions 
will disturb the imagination. Not 
because Isidoro was an engineer 
and lived a holy life, or was our 
contemporary like us in dress 
and recreation, or is a candidate 
for canonization, but because of 
the path he, chose to be holy. 
Here is an account of a man who 
lived the life of full perfection 
in the world, who used the 
means of a monk, who took the 
vows of a monk, but was a lay- 
man—living and dying like a 
layman, For this reason Isidoro 
and the path he chose to perfec- 
tion will not be forgotten. Mr. 
Sargent in his simple and warm 
manner has presented a person- 
ality that is unforgettable and 
provided breath-taking experi- 
ence. 

z — Hubert Davis 





FAMOUS AMERICAN NE- 
GROES, by Langston Hughes. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.75. 

FUFTEEN GREAT AMERI- 

CAN NEGROES’ lives are 

presented here with a poet’s va- 
ried and rich prose. Mr. Hughes 
has apparently picked people to 
represent many walks of life. 
Obviously he couldn’t include all 
the famous American Negroes 
in a book of 147 pages but this 
reviewer wishes he had managed 
to get Richmond Barthe, the fa- 
mous sculptor, in. 

Mr. Hughes is objective in his 
treatment of controversial fig- 
ures such as Booker T. Wash- 
ington and*Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar, suggesting the difficulties 
presented by the latter’s dialect 
poems and comparing his poems 
in that respect to those of Rob- 


‘ert Burns. 


Humorous and tragic inci- 
dents and snatches from their 
writings, as well as a scholarly 
foundation of dates and back- 
ground are used to bring to life 
the characters in this book. 
There are also pictures of each 
one. We hear of Jackie Robin- 
son eating the peanut shells 
when the peanuts failed to sat- 
isfy his appetite. Harriet Tub- 
man pokes fun at her illiteracy 
when she tells of falling asleep 
under a sign which offered a 
large reward for her capture for 
leadirig so many slaves to free- 
dom in the North or in Canada. 


* Dr. Carver’s love of plants and 


God is brought out as well as 


_ his lack of concern for money. 


We see Ira Aldridge and Ed- 
mund Kean meeting in a Dublin 


| Negroes You'd Like to Know 





W. C. Handy—Composer, Benefactor 
ica which is one of the draw- 
backs to understanding and mu- 


tual appreciation among Ameri- 
cans. It should be found in any 
library for families, schools or 


theater to form a very popular 
Othello and Iago combination. 
These are very interesting peo- 
ple very well presented. 


This book will be a real asset 
to overcoming the ignorance of 
the Negro contribution to Amer- 


WB Be be a ec 


the public. 
—M.C.K. 





Why Are Lay Apostles Like That? 


THE APOSTOLIC ITCH by Vin- 
cent J. Giese. Fides Publish- 


ers, Chicago. $2.75. 


AVE YOU WONDERED why 

there is so much talk of vol- 
untary poverty in the lay apos- 
tolate? Or why the emphasis on 
singing the Mass and saying at 
least parts of the Divine Office? 
Or whether lay apostles are es- 
sentially unstable? Or how can 
you be a Christian in such an 
atmosphere as the one you work 


in? Or should. Catholics join 
secular liberal groups? Or how 


can we enliven our parish? Or 
is the lay apostolate just a Eu- 
ropean idea? Or where does the 


priest fit in? 


Vincent Giese, young editor of 


Fides Publishers, has come up 
with some good answers to these 
questions. He has done a tre- 
mendous amount of reading the 
best. books on the subject. He 
has engaged actively in the writ- 
ing and Young Christian Stu- 
dents apostolate. He has ob- 
served lay groups at work in 
Europe and America, particular- 
ly Chicago. He has done what 
he feels a journalist should do, 
“, , . judge his times. He must 
know what tensions exist in the 
lives of those around him.... 
He must help them balance the 
tensions in their own lives be- 
tween freedom and slavery.” 
The chapter on lay spiritual- 
ity is especially good in its un- 
derstanding of the problems of 
people in the single state, Fa- 
ther Grandmaison is quoted as 
saying that “in the single apos- 
tolic life, which seems to demand 
a dehumanization of ourselves, 
we must choose a fundamental 
affection, a fundamental love, 
which will dominate and hier- 
archize all the others. It must 
rule and unify all our actions. 
In the apostolate the love of 
Christ is the dominant affection 
of our life,.for it can destroy 
egotism and make us capable of 





Vincent Giese 


self-sacrifice. ‘I live, not not I; 
but Christ liveth in me.’ Such a 
soul is not hard, scornful, 
crabbed, but on the contrary 
gentle, humble, generous; it is 
not violent or fanatic but serene 
and persevering.” 

“Christian Friendship” is a 
chapter which could help many 
people make their lives full of 
Christian joy, aS well as the 
lives of those about them. This 
is not the “market friendship” 
of Dale Carnegie. In Christian 
friendship “by accepting one 
small responsibility for the sake 
of another—perhaps for one 
whom he does not know or, if 
he knows, may not like—he has 
opened his heart. .. . He has dis- 
covered that in this world all’ 
around him there are other peo- 
ple—other souls—who have im- 
mense value in the eyes of God. 
He has discovered that he could 
do something, no matter how 
insignificant, for them, that he 
could participate with God and 
with other Christians in the sal- 
vation of souls. In one brief mo- 
ment of free exchange, of dia- 
logue with the Christ of love, 
@ modern man becomes an 
apostle,” 

The fine works mentioned and 
quoted in this book offer a rich 
mine of inspiration. THE APOS- 
TOLIC ITCH is written in a live- 
ly manner, yet it is full of seri- 
ous thought. It deserves to be 
read and reread, meditated and 
acted upon. 

—M.C.K. 





‘How to Survive 


“YOUR TEEN AGERS — HOW 
TO SURVIVE THEM,” by Al- 
vena Burnite, Bruce Publish- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, 1953—167 
pages, $2.95. 

Mes. BURNITE SPEAKS with 

double authority in this 
book. She is not only the 
mother of teen-agers, she has 
done social work for twenty 
years. At present she is an offi- 

cer in Children’s Court in Mil- 

waukee. 

The author begins her book 
by stressing the importance of 
giving spiritual emphasis to the 
teen-ager’s life. Teen-agers 
should be helped to use religion 
in making the many decisions 
they face. 

The physical growth of teen- 
agers is discussed and héalth 
hints as well as grooming point- 
ers are given in the chapter, 
“Health Is Wealth.”- Mrs. Burn- 
ite cites the importance of help- 
ing adolescents form habits of 
neatness around the house. 

She writes about the emo- 
tional growth of teeners in her 
chapter, “How They Tick.” This 
chapter should be studied close- 
ly by parents as it affords in- 
sight into the workings of the 


















Rosaries Needed 
Please send all kinds of beads and broken resaries 
to the man named below who makes and mends 
rosaries to be sent to missionary priests. 
Mr. W. T. Luehre 
10038 West Park Front 
Joliet,- Illinois 


Teen-Agers 
adolescent mind. As the mother 
of three teen-agers, Mrs. Burn- 
ite has experienced the same 
problems as other parents. Her 
solutions are sensible and show 
a keen understanding of the 
emotional struggles involved in 
growing up. 

Advice is given on sex educa- 
tion, helping teeners form good 
language habits, and knowing 
the schools one’s children attend. 
Perhaps the most vital chapter 
in the book is the chapter, “That 
Big Moment.” In these days of 
juvenile delinquency, the mes- 
sage in this chapter is doubly 
important. Mrs. Burnite dis- 
cusses dating and its hazards; 
the automobile, money, drinking, 
ete. She advises parents to know 
where their teen-agers are going 
before giving them permission to 
go out at night. She also advises 
setting a definite hour for their 
return, If her advice were fol- 
lowed there would be a sharper 
decline in the rate of juvenile 
delinquency. 

This is an important book. 
Fortunately, it is highly read- 
able, having been written in an 
informal style. > 

—Virginia Rohr Rowland 
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Mortgages 

(Continued from Page 1) 
cated by the records of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, 
financial institutions, and build- 
ers throughout the United 
States. 

1929 I HELPED develop one 

of the first large-scale private- 

ly financed housing develop- 
ments in the nation: the Michi- 
gan Boulevard Garden Apart- 
ments. This project, financed 
by the late Julius Rosenwald, 
provides apartments for almost 
500 middle income families, most 
of whom are Negroes. The proj- 
ect covers an entire city block 
on the south side of Chicago. 

The current rental amounts to 
$425,000 a year, and for over a 
period of 23 years, including 
those of the depression, the 
average annual loss on bad debts 
has been less than three-tenths 
of one per cent. 

In addition I have helped es- 
tablish $20 million worth of pri- 
vately-owned rental housing 
projects in Chicago, Washington, 

sand Baltimore. The financial 
record of each of these projects 
has been excellent. 

The Illinois Federal Savings 


Mexican Farmers, 
(Continued from Page 3) 
training of leaders for the Move- 
ment. Supported by the gifts of 
his friends, he moves back and 
forth over the country by bus 
and truck, by donkey and foot, 
and by air, meeting with groups, 
eolne. encouraging and inspir- 

g- 

Father WHerberto Navarreto, 
S.J., the National Chaplain of 
the rural movement, is the con- 
necting link between the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference in the United States and 
the Mexican rural life council. 

Seminarians Learn Farming 

ISHOP JOSE VILLALON, 

Auxiliary of Mexico City, is 
most anxious to increase the 
number of priests studying ag- 
riculture in the United States. 
He has had a potent influence 
on Seminarians, inspiring them 
with unusual social conscious- 
ness. At the major seminary of 
Morelia, the Seminarians are di- 
vided into groups concentrating 
respectively on veterinary medi- 
cine, soil conservation, fertiliz- 
ers, plant diseases, and insects. 


During their vacations they — 


work as a team going to a par- 
ticular parish for actual experi- 
ence in experimentation. 
though now there are only 4,000 
priests for 20 million Catholics, 
vocations are growing by leaps 
and bounds, and in 10 or 15 
years the shortage caused by 
the revolutions should be. made 
up. 

Many other members of the 
hierarchy, clergy and_laity are 
furthering this rural apostolate. 
Some laymen are trying to es- 
tablish credit unions to put an 
end to the back-breaking usury 
inflicted on the farmer. Two lay- 
women have recently established 
apostolic schools for rural young 
women—something on the style 
of Grailville. Catholic Action 
for Farmers is slowly trying to 
reconvert the barren land of the 
Mexican countryside into the 
fertile valleys that drew explor- 
ers and conquerors to the color- 
ful land 400 years ago. Food is 
one of the major concerns of 
priests, doctors, scientists and 
farmers alike. 


Al-: 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 


Interracial Groups Aid Kentucky, Indiana 


and Loan Ass’n, organized 18 
years ago, extends 90 per cent 
of its loans to help Negro fami- 
lies purchase homes. We have 
loaned millions of dollars to 
more than 1,500 families. Last 
year our loans allowed 300 fami- 
lies to buy their own homes. In 
these 18 years we have achieved 
the enviable record of having 
taken over only one home by 
foreclosure during our entire pe- 
riod of operation. 

I strongly recommend that 
savings and loan associations 
adopt more progressive lending 
policies. Not only will such ac- 
tion be in line with a safe and 
wise investment policy, it will 
also be a demonstration of faith 
in these people. 

And it will therefore strength- 
en the fibre of our own country 
by contributing to the fuller de- 
velopment of all citizens. 

Robert Taylor is treasurer of 
the Illinois Federal Savings and 
Loan Ass’n of Chicago and past 
chairman ‘of the Chicago Hous- 
ing Authority. 


By Betty Schneider 

OME YEARS AGO I HEARD 

FATHER CLARENCE HOW- 
ARD of the Society of the 
Divine Word talk of work in the 
South to the Catholic Interracial 
Council of Chicago. I have al- 
ways remembered his strong em- 
phasis on the encouragement 
which work in northern cities 
gives to people in the South who 
are within groups or at times or 
in places where it is impossible 
to even mention interracial jus- 
tice. 

Of late, just the reverse has 
been true inasfar as I am con- 
cerned. The fine work which 
seems to be coming from areas 
where laws or custom are of a 
definite segregation mentality 
are incentives to work even 
harder for an integrated unity 
in cities like Chicago or New 
York. 

A recent trip to Indianapolis 


and Louisville has given me 


many thoughts for speculation 
along this line. Through spon- 


sorship of the Catholic Interra- 
cial Council, I was invited to 
speak ut all of the Catholic high 
schools and at Marian College 
in Indianapolis—a city with a 
doubtful reputation in human 
relations and a fairly thorough 
pattern of segregation. Catho- 
lics are a minority in the popu- 
lation. 

Here the integration on a high 
school and college level com- 
pares very favorably with Chi- 
cago. In all of the high schools 
except one, there are numbers 
of Negro students. Two factors 
have helped to make for this 
healthy situation—a ruling put 
into effect when Archbishop Rit- 
ter was the Ordinary of the In- 
dianapolis diocese, and the ab- 
sence of a Catholic high school 
which was predominantly . for 
Negroes at the time of the rul- 
ing. 

Indianapolis Hospital O. K. 

ALKING TO SISTER LYDIA 

of St. Vincent’s Hospital, In- 
dianapolis, was another encour- 
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agement. Negro patients are not 
segregated in any way at St. 
- Vincent’s and have not been for 
the past few years. The student 
body of the nursing school as 
well as the nurses’ staff is an 
interracial group. Coming 
through the enthusiasm ‘and per- 
sistence of the Daughters of 
Charity, who run the hospital, 
the new policies are effective in 
a town with a Southern expo- 
sure. 

Presentation Academy and 
Nazareth College, conducted by 
the Sisters of Charity ‘of Naza- 
reth, are side by side in Louis- 
ville. They give a concrete ex- 
ample of the inconsistencies of 
discrimination as well as the dif- 
ficulties’ presented in teaching 
principles within the framework 
of Kentucky’s Day Law. The 
law provides for segregation 
within private as well as public 
schools. Presentation Academy 
comes under its jurisdiction with 


its students, I found, well aware . 


of segregation in high schools. 


Supreme Court decisions of the - 


past few years have opened the 
colleges, however, and Nazareth 


has an interracial student body 


with the highest percentage of 
Negro students that I have seen 
in a girls’ college throughout the 
country. 


F. H. Volunteers Work in 
Kentucky 
A MOST PLEASANT EVENT 
in my visit to Louisville was 
a Communion Breakfast at St. 
John Berchman’s parish, where 


Betty Plank, Mabel Knight, Bob Macey, Ann-O’Reilly, Larene Craf, and Ann Stull gather in I was guest of the Blessed Mar- 
Chicago Friendship House Library before driving to farm for staff retreat. 


Portland Children 
(Continued ffom Page 5) 
beautiful baby (boasting his fa- 
ther’s profile!) The celebration 
was certainly a most delightful 
one, As one guest was heard to 
remark, there hadn’t been a 
finer interracial gathering since 

their (the Little’s) wedding. 
Marshall Says South Improves 
ORTLAND IS BEING PRIVI- 
LEGED to hear. some famous 
speakers, outstanding for their 
work in promoting human rights 
and better understanding among 
all people. Thurgood Marshall, 
chief attorney for the National 
Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, was 
guest speaker at the annual 
meeting of the Portland 
N.A.A.C.P. branch which was 
celebrating its fortieth anniver- 
sary. He reviewed the school 
segregation case now awaiting 
decision by the Supreme Court 
and spoke encouragingly of the 
progress in race relations being 
made in the South. He conclud- 
ed with a warning to us in the 


Northwest who like to think of 


ourselves as being so “enlight- 
ened” and progressive not to 
“rest on our laurels” when there 
yet remains much to be accom- 
plished, particularly in the field 
of housing. 
MES. ELEANOR ROOSE- 
VELT, presently working 
with the American Association 
*for the United Nations, gave the 
closing address at the first an- 


nual meeting of the Oregon 
branch of the association. It was 
inspiring to see eighteen hun- 
dred listeners attentive to her 
plea for the promotion of world 
peace. “It takes time, patience 
and perseverance,” and “we 
must try to make ourselves 
leaders, spiritually and morally,” 
as well as militarily and eco- 
nomically, she said (which can 
also be applied to the work of 
the interracial apostolate which 
strives to foster peace within 
our own country). 

And this Sunday we are plan- 
ning to hear Carl T. Rowan, 
staff writer for the Minneapolis 
Tribune and cited as “Outstand- 
ing Man of the Year” for 1953 
by the United States Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, He will 
speak on “Race Relations—the 
Barometer of Democracy” at the 
annual meeting of Portland’s 
Urban League. 


Wonderful Vols! 
WE DIDN’T HAVE ROOM 
last month to mention all 


our Vols who contribute to the 
welfare of house, so we 
should like to continue the list. 
Our thanks to Mary McMahon 
who gives our kitchen floor a 
“new look” just when it needs 
it most; to Theresa -Knapp, Im- 
maculata Academy senior, who 
faithfully keeps her “date with 
Christ” at FH each week to help 
with the children; to the Maryl- 
hurst College students who come 
in pairs each Saturday to take 
the children on an excursion; 
and to Mr. dames Grey who 
helps in so many ways but par- 
ticularly for driving the children 
out to the beautiful estate where 
he works and taking them on a 
tour of the vast gardens bor- 
dering the Willamette river. It 
helped supplement the planting 
of radishes in small pots which 
thus far had constituted our 
theme of “Springtime” and the 
seed which must die to bring 
forth life! 

—Ellen Rehkopf 


HOLY POVERTY 


“7 WILL LOVE HOLY POVERTY and seek to practice it 

and respect it in others. I will watch others gain and 
myself lose without perturbation. I will dress poorly, and 
give away whatever I have that is superfluous ... I will 
treat the poor with affectionate respect, who do so much 


represent Christ on earth.” 


—Blessed Contardo Ferrini 


tin Club. Not only was it inter- 
esting to meet this fine interra- 
cial group which has hopes of 
becoming a Catholic Interracial 
Council as soon as permission 
can be gained, but it was an op- 
portunity to renew acquaint- 
ances with several one-time 
Fziendship House volunteers. 
When Mrs. Marie Faust, who 
will be remembered as a volun- 
teer at Chicago and New York 
Friendship House as well_as at 
St. Joseph’s Farm, Marathon, 
moved back to her home city of 
Louisville, she contacted Mr. and 
Mrs. James Donahue, of the 
original volunteer group of 
Friendship House, Harlem. They, 
together with Jack Kenna of the 
National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews of Louisville, 
have been prime movers in the 
formation of the group which is 
a small, but vital voice on the 
human relations front in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Their efforts 
give testament to what Dixie 
Mason points out in a recent 
Integrity article: “the work of 
bettering race relations is a quiet 
and a patient kind thanking God 
for the tiniest of results and 
praying for perseverance when 
setbacks come thick and fast.” 
Not only in Indianapolis and 
Louisville, but in many other 
cities with old and deep seated 


discrimination policies, a foment .:f 


is at work. Not only is it chang- 
ing unhappy attitudes, but it is 
spurring us northerners on—and 
giving us lessons in patience in 
the process, 
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